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,The7 first pair -.of the new magnificent express. engines for the 
London and North- Western Railway to run to Birmingham in 
two hours, which were designed by and made to the instructions 
of Mr. McConnell, the locomotive superintendent of that 
company, have been delivered, one from the manufactory of 
Messrs. Fairbairn of Manchester, and the other from Messrs. 
E. B. Wilson and Co., of Leeds. These engines have attracted 
much attention from the excellence and novelty of the design, 
as well as from the beauty and finish of their workmanship. 
No pains have been spared by the makers to do full justice to 
the plans. 

The driving wheels of these engines are. seven feet six inches 
in diameter-, the strokes is twenty-four inches. The tubes are 
303 in number, and If inches in diameter, and the fire-box 
contains 260 square feet of heating surface. These engines are 
fitted up with Mr. Mc Conneirs patent solid wrought iron 
piston, which, in addition to superior strength and durability 
is one-third lighter than those hitherto" used ; so that at a 
speed of sixty miles per hour a momentum will be saved on the 
two pistons equal to 80 tons. They have also tubular axles 
under both engine and tender, which, by saving dead weight, 
and at the same time giving a stronger form, are also not so 
liable to heat as the ordinary solid axle. This improvement, 
introduced also by Mr. Mc Connell, is rendered complete by the 
new Indian-rubber springs, which are found to be very easy 
and durable. 

The chief peculiarity, however, in these engines, is the 
combustion chamber, which Mr. Mc Connell has arranged by 



introducing the fire-box, or direct heating surface, into . the 
cylindrical part of the boiler, to the extent of four feet nin§ 
inches. This is a most important step, and will tend to great 
economy : the result of nine months' trial of an ordinary engine 
so altered shows a saving of nearly 30 per cent, of fuel : used 
for the work done, and as fuel forms more than half the expen- 
diture the economy must be very great. As an evidence of 
the superiority of the method thus employed, it may be men- 
tioned as a remarkable fact, that within forty-five minutes of 
the time, that the furnace is first lighted, a pressure of steam 
equal to a hundred pounds on the square inch may be indi T 
cated. The estimated power of the new engine when running 
at a high velocity is not less than 650 horses, and it is pon- 
fidently hoped that long-sustained speeds of seventy miles an 
hour will be obtained. This arrangement Mr. Mc Connell 
has further improved, by "recessing" the under part of the 
boiler for the crank shaft, which lowers the centre of gravity 
upwards of ten inches. 

It. is confidently expected, that a speed of at least 
seventy miles per hour may be sustained throughout their 
working with great ease, while the steadiness and beautiful 
action of the machine will render such a velocity quite steady, 
easy, and safe. Steam .pumps are attached on the foot-plate, 
to keep up a supply of water when the engine is at a stand, 
and a new steam gauge in the form of a gas meter, shows 
always the pressure of steam with great accuracy to the 
engine-man. 



A GOSSIP ABOUT PERU. 



The Empire of Peru, at the time it was first invaded by 
the Spaniards, extended about fifteen hundred miles along 
the Pacific Ocean, and had attained to ■ a considerable degree 
of civilisation. Tradition informs us, that this portion of the 
great continent of America was originally peopled by ignorant 
savages, who for ages struggled with the evils incidental to 
their condition. As yet the great and glorious country, of 
which Peru was but a small district, was entirely unknown. 
Upon other stages the world's drama was enacting, upon 
other arenas the world's struggle was going on, and here all 
was darkness and ignorance — the elements of a moral world 
were awaiting the eternal fiat to evolve into a new' system, 
According to the accounts which still remain of Peru in those 
ancient times, and by reference to a strange species of litera- 
ture consisting of knotted cords— it appears that after a long 
period of ignorance and barbarism, a man and woman of 
majestic form appeared on the borders of the Lake Titiaca ; 
they were clothed in costly garments, and represented them- 
selves to be the children of the Sun, who had been sent by 
their beneficent parent to instruct and reclaim the inhabitants 
of the earth. 

Assisted by some of the neighbouring tribes, Manco Capac, 
. and Mama Ocollo, for such were the names of these strangers, 
founded the city of Cusco, and there commenced the first 
Peruvian government, its extent being bounded by a few 
provinces. From these children of the sun the Peruvians were 
instructed in those arts which civilise and advance man- 
kind, and while Manco Capac showed the untaught people that 
the earth could be tilled and made to yield her increase by the 
art of man, Mama Ocollo taught the women to spin and 
weave. * ' 

Prom our stand-point of civilisation these old legends seem 
strange and unaccountable, for in these founders of their 
empire the people of that district recognised a divine emana- 
tion — to them they were messengers from heaven, not only 
mortal in their nature, but a mysterious incarnation of deity. 
So it is all history begins. In the gray light of the morning 
familiar objects assume unwonted aspects, and grow gigantic 
in the duskiness ; and so it is with history, its early dawn is 
lost in, dim obscurity, and men but slightly raised above their 



fellows appear as God4ike in the partial light. China loses its 
wondrous history in dim mysterious shadows; Hindooism 
becomes grotesque; Jotuns and thunder gods begin all 
northern chronicles ; and in common with them all Peru 
deifies its earliest benefactors, and not only admires but 
adores those who were the first to teaph the lessons of civili- 
sation and advancement. 

The children of this mysterious pair, so says the legend, 
married each other in order to preserve their divine nature 
from admixture with that of men, and twelve generations in 
succession now ruled over the empire, Their government 
assumed the character of a theocracy. The messengers of the 
Inca were everywhere treated with reverence and honour, 
and his subjects of highest rank never appeared in his pre- 
sence without bearing upon their shoulders a .burden as an 
emblem of their servitude. The laws which the Inca estab- 
lished must be obeyed. They had not only the authority of 
the ruler, but were supposed to be nothing less than the divine 
will. Death was the punishment annexed to their infringe- 
ment in the smallest degree. But beneath the sway of the Inca, 
despotic as that sway became, we hear of but little oppres- 
sion. It was rather a patriarchal than kingly system. Under 
its genial influence they were more humane than many Euro- 
pean nations. 

"In Peru, agriculture was carried on with more skill and to 
a greater extent than in Mexico, and there was accordingly 
a greater abundance of food. The people were acquainted 
with both the arts of manuring and of irrigation. In turning 
up the soil for seed, which was done by a kind of wooden 
mattock, both sexes were employed. Their houses, especially 
"those in the higher and colder regions, were superior to the 
hovels of Mexico, and their temples and other public edifices were 
extensive, and of massive and elegant form. Two roads, which 
extended through the length of the country, were equally Won- 
derful monuments of the power of the Licas, by whose orders 
they were constructed. The one was conducted through the 
interior and mountainous country, the other through the plains 
on the coast. * We were surprised,' says Baron Humboldt, 
1 to find in this place, and at heights which greatly surpass the 
top of the peak of TenerifTe, the magnificent remains of a road 
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-constructed by the Incas of Peru. This causeway, lined with 
freestone, may be compared to the finest Roman roads I have 
seen in Italy, Prance, or Spain ; it is perfectly straight, and 
keeps the same direction for six or eight thousand metres.' 
Before this pathway could have been formed along the skirts 
of a chain of mountains like the Andes, a vast labour must 
have been incurred in reducing eminences and filling up 
hollows. At various stages were placed storehouses for the 
refreshment of the Inca and his attendants. Dr. Hobertson 
justly observes, that, * at the time when the Spaniards entered 
Peru, no kingdom in Europe could boast of any work of 
public utility that could be compared with the great roads 
formed by the Incas/ The rivers which crossed these ways 
Were passed in the high grounds by means of suspension 
bridges formed of osier ropes, and in the low country by 
floats, supplied not only with paddles, but with masts and 
sails. • The Peruvians were expert artificers in gold and 
copper, with which they made many neat ornaments, and 
also in clay, and in the making of warlike instruments." 

The whole of the country which was capable of cultivation 
was parcelled out into three divisions. One of these was 
devoted to the purposes of religion ; another to the govern- 
ment ; and the third and most extensive to the maintenance of 
the people. Certain grants were made to each family. These 
grants were annual. At the end of every year a fresh distri- 
bution was made proportionate to the rank, the number, and 
the exigencies of each family. And the cultivation of the soil 
did not depend upon any private person. It was a public 
duty. The people in a body repaired to the fields, and per- 
formed their agricultural labour. Songs and musical instru- 
ments cheered them at their work. The notion of a common 
interest and mutual subserviency was ever uppermost in their 
minds. Co-operation was their law of government. "With 
them union was strength. 

The fifteenth century was a period greatly distinguished by 
the progress of maritime discovery. Men left their old homes 
and braved the hazard of the sea. And among those who 
sought honour, fame, and glory on the ocean wave stands out 
conspicuously, and towers far above them, the form of Christo- 
pher Columbus is seen. He had dreamed of a fair land far 
• away, and he sought to realise his dream. Spain was a colossal 
power, and Columbus sought to make it still more so. Spain 
was indeed then busy with her inward struggle, and the great 
object of a haughty Spaniard was to expel the Moors from 
Granada; but here was a still more glorious achievement. 
The wise men indeed shook their heads, and pooh-pooh-ed the 
scheme^ What man had never done, man could never do, 
was the logic of Spanish wisdom ; but by-and-bye, after many 
a hard struggle, and many a long waiting, that hope deferred 
which makes the heart sick, Columbus at length obtained 
ships and set sail on the waste of waters. The discovery of 
America was the result, and an almost illimitable field opened 
out to European enterprise,— for anew world had been brought 
to light, the history of which will yet excel all the greatness 
and glory of the old. 

When the life struggle of Columbus was over, and he slept 
his last sleep in the noble Cathedral of Seville, another Spanish 
soldier embarked for America. He was the son of a gentleman 
at Truxillo, and his name was Francis Pizarro. In 1524 (eigh- 
teen years after the death of Columbus) he associated at 
Panama with Diego de Almagro, and Hernandez Lucque, a 
priest, in an enterprise to make discoveries. In their voyage 
they fell in with the coast of Peru. They were not in sufficient 
numbers to contest With the people of the sun, or to make any 
attempt at establishing a settlement on the coast, so Pizarro 
retired to Spain. There, however, all that he gained was the 
privilege of prosecuting his object. He obtained funds, and 
set sail again for Peru: this was in 1531.' There the horrors of 
civil war had spread over the land ; Huascar, the legitimate 
sovereign, and his half-brother Atahualpa, were contending for 
the throne. Pizarro united himself to the army of Atahualpa, 
and was permitted to march into the interior. There he made 
the unsuspecting chief his prisoner and exacted an immense 
■ransom. This drew fresh adventures. It is a strange old 



romance of Spanish enterprise and wonderful renown ; amid it 
all stands out the great Pizarro, with his life of victory and 
triumph, his death of treachery and violence, his dying eon* 
test, when, with an almost superhuman energy," he struggled 
with the men who slew him ;— a great glorious golden dream, 
a wonderful vision of wealth and power, of triumphs and 
disasters ; but a dream that has its nightmare, horrors, and 
that sometimes dashes with a crimson stain its purest raiment 
and its noblest flag. . •• . 

The battle of Caxamarca f on the 10th of November, 15S2, 
decided the fate of Peru, and Atahualpa was put to death. 
Pizarro, after having defeated the brother of Atahualpa, 
entered Cusco, the. capital. Quito was next taken. In 1533 
Pizarro founded the city of Lima, and employed himself in 
establishing a form of government. While thus employed, a 
new enemy started up-^-the ambitious Almagro, who, in a 
decisive battle near Cusco, was taken prisoner_and beheaded. 
Two years afterward Pizarro was assassinated. 

According to Humboldt's estimate, Peru comprises an area 
of 480,000 square miles. The surface of this vast territory is 
of the boldest and most varied description. There are three 
divisions which comprise the country ; Western Peru and 
Eastern Peru, being divided by the Andes, which themselves 
form the third division, or mountainous district. A vast 
extent of country is occupied by Western Peru, no less than 
two thousand miles in length, a belt or zone of sand, the deso- 
late Sahara of the west. It is only on the banks of the rivers 
that vegetation is seen. The cities are islanded amid the 
waste of sand. Yet, here are situated the city of Lima and 
several other large towns. Lima has preserved its own remark- 
able appearance which at the first distinguished it from every 
other city. It is built in a semi-circular form, two miles long 
and one and a half broad, the base being washed by the river 
Rimac. A wall of brick, and a dozen feet high, surrounds the 
city, and the houses running in straight lines divide it into a 
multitude of squares of various forms and dimensions. The 
appearance of the streets is remarkable, the houses are built 
entirely of timber, cane, and unburnt brick, and are rarely 
more than one story high, scarcely ever more than two ; but 
they are surrounded by porticoes or open courts, inclosed by 
high walls and gates, which being, as well as the interior, 
painted with figures as large as life, and adorned with wooden 
pillars coloured in imitation of stone, present a very gay 
appearance. Most of the public buildings are of this descrip- 
tion. The plaza or principal square is, as in other Spanish 
cities, surrounded by all the finest edifices. . The viceroy's 
palace, however; has certainly nothing to recommend it in the 
way of beauty, being an old* plastered, aud Unsightly structure. 
Wandering through its interior, indeed, one meets with evi- 
dence of departed glory and decayed magnificence ; but there 
is dull, dreary, mouldy cast with everj^hing, that makes one 
glad to escape into the broad square and bright sunshine. 
The cathedral is an elegant building, with a stone front, and 
two towers of considerable height ; and the interior, particu- 
larly the great altar, excessively rich. Hard by the cathedral 
. is the palace of the archbishop, a pretty building with green 
balconies ; and there are sundry other mansions which attract 
the eye, from their picturesque and romantic characteristics. 
A handsome bridge over the Bimac connects the city with the 
suburb of San Lazaro. 

Lima is scarcely ever visited by tempests, and knows as little 
of rain as it does of thunder and lightning. But'it is remark- 
ably subject to earthquakes : — ; 

" The globe around earth's hollow surface shakes 
And is the ceiling of her sleepy sons. 

O'er devastation we blind revels keep, r 

Whose buried towns support the dancer's heel." 

They indeed happen so frequently, that the inhabitants are in 
continual dread of being buried beneath the ruins of their 
houses. Still they have their presages, one of the principal of 
which is a rumbling noise beneath the ground, heard about a 
minute before the shocks are felt, and seeming to pervade all 
the adjacent subterranean parts. This is* followed by the 
dismal howling of the dogs, who seem to give notice of the 
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approaching danger; while the beasts of burden in their 
passage through the streets stop suddenly, as if it were by a 
natural* instinct, and assume the attitude which may best 
secure them from falling. On these portents, the terrified 
inhabitants flee from their houses into the streets, forming 
large assemblies, in the midst of which the cries of children 
are blended with the lamentations of the females, whose 
.agonising prayers to the saints increase the common fear and 
confusion. In a word, the entire city exhibits a dreadful 
scene of consternation and horror : 

'• Towers, temples, palaces, 
Fling from their deep foundations, roof on roof 
: ■ Crushed horrible, and pile on pile o'erturncd, 
Fall total." 



swiftly succeeding each other. The fort of Call ao was dilapi. 
dated; but what this building suffered from the earthquake 
was inconsiderable, when compared with the dreadful catas- 
trophe which followed. The sea, as is usual on such occasions, 
receding to a considerable distance, returned in mountainous 
waves, foaming with the "violence, of the agitation, and sud- 
denly buried Callao and the neighbouring country in its flood. 
This, however, was not entirely effected by the first swell of 
the waves; for the sea, retiring still farther, returned with 
greater impetuosity, and covered not only the buildings, but 
also the lofty walls of the fortress; so that what had even 
escaped the first innundation was totally overwhelmed by these 
succeeding mountainous waves. Of twenty-three ships and 
vessels of light burden then in the harbour, nineteen were 




THE CITY OF LIMA. 



Since the establishment of the Spaniards in Peru, the first 
.earthquake in this capital happened in 1582; another six 
years later, another in 1609, another in 1630, another in 1654, 
another in 1678, another in 1687, between which period and 
that of the great destruction in 1746 six earthquakes shook 
the city. 

This last-mentioned earthquake commenced at half-past ten 
at night, and the early concussions were so violent that, in the 
space of somewhat more than three minutes, the greater part, 
if not all, of the buildings in the city were destroyed, burying 
under their ruins such of the inhabitants as had not made suffi- 
cient haste into the streets and squares, the only piaces of 
safety. At length the horrible effects of the first shock ceased ; 
but the tranquillity was of short duration, the concussions 



sunk ; and the four others, among which was a frigate, named 
the San i<Yrmw, were carried by the force of the waves to a con- 
siderable distance up the country. This terrible inundation 
extended, as well as the earthquake, to other parts of the 
coast, and several other towns" underwent the fate of Lima. The 
number of persons who perished in that capital, within two 
days after the earthquake commenced, on an estimate of the 
bodies found, amounted to 1300, beside the wounded and 
maimed, many of whom survived their tortures but a short 
time. 

Leaving the Palace-square of Lima, and passing over the 
bridge to the suburb of San Lazaro, we get out into the open 
country of Peru. The wide plain on which the city is built 
gradually bscomes a narrow tract between high walls of rocks* 
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and : so upward, rising higher, and higher, and higher, by 
gorges which sink down precipitously to. a' frightful' depth, 
amid an ever-changing vegetation, so that at last the banana 
and the sugar-cane are exchanged for the scrubby bushes ot 
the Puna. Upward, upward, higher, higher, by valleys and by 
.table lands which form new starting-points, till, by and bye, 
amid the most bleak and desolate scenery, in a bason sur- 
rounded by rocks, and thirteen thousand seven hundred and 
twenty feet above the level of the sea, is the city of Pasco. 
There an incessant clatter is going on, strangely different from 
the solemn stillness that reigns around. The mines are opened 
in all sorts of public places, and we cannot pass many yards 
without encountering one. Some not more than twenty feet 
deep, some fifty, some double, some three times that number. 



houses, and these quarrels are a very dangerous business, for 
Sheffield has' taken care to supply knives of all sorts, terrible 
weapons, made on -purpose for that market, and a quarrel 
hardly ever occurs without an appeal to the knife. The Indians 
have a mighty love for the cocoa leaf. This plant somewhat 
resembles the vine ; the leaves at the proper season are stripped 
and dried, and packed in bags. They have an aromatic, bitter 
taste. The miners chew them, and they produce the exhila- 
rating effects of opium without drowsiness or stupefaction, but, 
like all stimlants, debilitate the body, and produce a nervous 
disorder in the system, which, in its gradual growth, at last 
overcomes its victim, and he perishes. 

The following particulars of this intoxicating plant may not 
be uninteresting. They are the substance of observations made 




THE HUT OF A PERUVIAN MINElt. 



-.. The miners, with some few exceptions, are Indians. They 
earn about half-a-dollar a day ; but when a rich vein is opened, 
they are paid in ore, and are at such times handsomely re- 
mimerated. 

At a distance the town presents an agreeable aspect,—" dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view ;" but a nearer approach 
shows us that it is chiefly composed of miners' huts, such as 
our engraving represents, or, as they have been termed, over- 
grown beehives. In the town there are plenty of liquor-shops, 
eating-houses, and cafes. The proprietors of these establish- 
ments dispose of cooked food to the Indian miners, being . 
chiefly maize bread and slices of beef dried in the sun. Fre- 
quently the peace of the town is disturbed by a quarrel and 
fight among the miners who have assembled in the liquor- 



by Dr. Poeppig in his travels in Chili and Peru. The plant is 
called the coca, but, notwithstanding the similarity, of its 
name,, it in no respect resembles, nor is it in any way .con- 
nected with, the cocoa-nut tree. . The coca is a bush from six 
to eight feet high, somewhat like a blackthorn, which it resem- 
bles in its numerous small white blossoms, and the lively 
bright green of the leaves. These leaves, which are gathered 
and carefully dried, are an article of brisk trade, and the use of • 
them is as old as the first knowledge of the history of Peru. 
It is a stimulant, which acts upon the nerves in the same 
manner as opium. Unhappily, the use of it has degenerated 
into a vice which seems incurable. The Indians of America* 
especially those of the Peruvian Andes, notwithstanding the 
civilisation which surrounds thorn, have a vague sense of their own 
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incurable deficiency, and hence they are eager to relieve them- 
selves by violent excitements from such melancholy feelings. 
This accounts not pnly for the use of the coca, but also for the 
boundless love of spirituous liquors, which possesses scarcely 
any other people in the world in an equal degree. To the 
Peruvian the coca is the source of the highest gratification ; 
for under its influence his usual melancholy leaves him, and 
his dull imagination presents him with images which he never 
enjoys in his usual state of mind. If it cannot entirely pro- 
duce the terrible feeling of over-excitement that opium does, 
yet it reduces the person who uses it to a similar state, which 
is doubly dangerous, because, though less in degree, it is of 
far longer duration. This effect is not perceived Until after 
continued observation ; for a new-comer is surprised indeed at 
the many disorders to which the men of many classes of the 
people are subject in Peru, but is very far from ascribing them 
to the coca. A look at a determined coquero gives the solu- 
tion of the phenomenon ; unfit for all the serious concerns of 
life, such an one is a slave to his passion, even more than the 
drunkard, and exposes himself to far greater dangers to gratify 
his propensity. As the magic power of the herb cannot be 
entirely felt till the usUal Concerns of daily life, or the inter- 
ruptions of social intercourse, cease to employ the mental 
powers, the genuine coquero retires into solitary darkness or 
the wilderness, so soon- as his longing for this intoxication 
becomes irresistible. When night, which is doubly awful in 
the gloomy forest^ covers the earth, he remains stretched out 
under the tree Which he has chosen ; without the protec- 
tion of a fire near him/ he listens with indifference to the 
growling of the ounce } and When, amid peals of thunder, 
the clouds pour down torrents of rain, or the fury of 
the hurricane uproots the oldest trees, he regards it * not* 
In two days he generally returns* pale, trembling, his 
eyes sunk,, a fearful picture of unnatural indulgence* He 
who has once been seized with this passion, and is placed 
in a situation that favours its development, is a lost man* 
The author heard in Peru truly deplorable accounts of young 
men of good families, who, in an accidental visit to the woods ^ 
began to use coca to pass away the time, soon acquired a relish 
for it, and from that moment were lost to the civilised world, 
and, as if under some malignant spell, refused to return to the 
towns. We aire toid how the relations at length discovered 
the fugitive in some remote Indian village, and, in spite of his 
tears, dragged him back to his home. But these unhappy 
persons were as foiid of living in the wilderness, as averse to 
the more orderly mode of life in the towns ; for public opinion 
condemns the white coquero, as it does an incorrigible dmnkafd 
among us. They therefore take the earliest opportunity of 
escaping to the woods, where, degraded. Unworthy of the white 
complexion, the stamp of natural superiority, and become half 
savages, theyy fall victims to premature death, through the 
immoderate use of this intoxicating herb. 

The mountains of La Plata, so denominated on account of* 
the amount of silver it contains, are chiefly situated in the 
provinces which were strictly considered as Peruvian before 
1778. The riches of Peru have become proverbial, and justly 
so. The mines of Potoci produce an enormous amount. 
Lumps of pure gold and silver, called papas, from their . resem- 
blance to the potatoe, are sometimes found in the sand. 

The poor likewise occupy themselves in Cavederos, or in 
washing the- sands of the rivers and rivulets, in order to find 
particles of the precious metals. 

. To compensate for the mines which are rendered useless by 
the irruption of water, or other accidents, rich and new. ones 
.are daily discovered. They are all found in the chains of 
mountains, commonly in dry and barren spots, and sometimes 
in the sides of the quebredas, or astonishing precipitous breaks 
in the ridges. However certain this rule may be in Buenos 
-^?£ es > it is contradicted in that of Lima, where, at three 
leagues distance from .the Pacific Ocean, not far from Tagna, 
in the province of Africa, there was discovered not many years 
ago the famous mine of Huantajaya, in a sandy plain at a 
^distance from the mountains, of such exuberant wealth that 
the pure metal was cut out with a chisel. Prom this mine a 



ar ge specimen of virgin silver is preserved in the royal .cabinet 
of natural history at Madrid. It attracted a considerable 
population, although neither water nor the common con- 
veniences for labour could be found on the spot, nor was there 
any pasturage for the cattle. 

There is something peculiarly interesting in all mining 
operations. . An old English writer talks of wrenching secrets 
from nature; here we wrench the treasure from her secret 
coffers, and bring forth to light the buried secrets of the 
world : — 

" Through dark retreats pursue the winding ore, 
Search Nature's depths, and view her boundless store ; 
The secret cause in tuneful numbers sing, 
How metals first were framed, and whence they spring : 
Whether the active sun, with chymic flames, 
Through porous earth transmits his genial beams, 
The offspring shines with his paternal light : 
Or whether urged by subterraneous flames, 
The earth ferments, and flows in liquid streams ; 
Purge from their dross, the nobler parts refine, 
Receive new forms, and with fresh beauties shine ; — 
Or whether by creation first they sprung, 
While yet unpoised the world's great fabric hung, 
Metals the basis of the earth were made, 
The bars on which its fixed foundations laid ;— 
All second causes they disdain to own, 
And from the Almighty's fiat sprung alone." 

In taking a general view of the riches of the other provinces 
of America, Mr. Humboldt, who has supplied these details, 
remarks that, in Peru, silver ore exists in as great abundance 
as in Mexico, the mines of Lauricocha being capable of yielding 
as great a produce as those of Guanaxuato ; but that the art of 
mining, and the methods of separating the silver from its ore, 
are still more defective than in New Spain. Notwithstanding 
this imperfect system, the total amount of the precious metals 
annually furnished by America is estimated at upwards of 
nine millions and a half sterling — the gold being in propor- 
tion to the silver as one to forty-six. Prom 1492 to 1803, the 
quantity of gold and silver extracted from the American mines 
has been equal in value to 5,706,700,000 dollars ; of which 
immense sum, the portion brought into Europe, including the 
booty made by the conquerors of America, is estimated at 
53445,000,000, .giving an average of seventeen millions and a 
half of dollars yearly. The * annual importation being, divided 
into six periods, appears to have been constantly augmenting, 
and in the following progressive ratio :— Prom 1492 to 1500, it 
did not exceed 250,000 dollars. Prom- 1500 to 1545, it 
amounted to three millions* of dollars. Prom 1545 to 1600, to 
eleven millions* Prom 1600 to 1700, to sixteen millions. 
Prom 1700 to 1750, to twenty-two millions and a half. And, 
lastly, from 1750 to 1803, to the prodigious sum of thirty-five 
millions three hundred thousand dollars, nearly equal te eight ■ 
millions sterling. 

In consequence of the expensive and imperfect method of 
clearing the mines from water v several of the richest of these 
mines have been overflowed and abandoned. An English firm 
at Callao, which has considerable mining property on the Ceno 
de Pasco, has recently procured from England a quantity of 
improved machinery for the 'extraction of the silver from the 
ore. The old method, however, is still commonly practised ; 
that is to say, the ore is amalgamated with quicksilver, by 
treading together quicksilver and ore beneath the feet of mules 
or horses. This proceeding causes a considerable loss of quick- 
silver, ruins the feet of the animal, and does not properly fulfil 
its office. 

The annual returns from the mines have been gradually 
decreasing. The yearly returns from the mines of Ceno Pasco 
once reached the amount of one million six hundred and fifty 
thousand pomxds, but the annual produce is now not half that 
sum. A government establishment receives and stamps the 
silver before it is sent to Lima. There it is coined and then 
returned, and on its return is very often waylaid and plundered 
by the bandit montoneros. 

A wonderful country is Peru—a wonderful people are they 
who claim it for their own. It seems to contain all the 
beauties and all the terrors of the world, to inclose within its 
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mountains every climate, to afford the most striking and 
remarkable contrasts that it is possible to. imagine. Here 
uprise tall grim mountains, capped with clouds, hard, cold 
flinty, but diversified by strips of verdure, hot, barren, arid, 
but cooled by calm delicious water ; here a desert as blank as 
the[Sahara ; there the most'fertile country in the world, where 
vines, and olives, and sugar-canes, and bananas, and all sorts 
of tropical plants are flourishing ; here a palm-tree bestowing 
its grateful shadow ; there a heavy snow-drift and the thermo- 
meter below freezing point ; here the stately palaces, the hand- 
some bridge, the decorated street, the noble costume, the gay 
groups, the delightful life of Lima, the city of Pizarro ; and 
there the wretched, miserable hovels of the toiling miners, who 
labour amid the noxious vapours of unhealthy mines, and are 
yet but a half-savage people. 
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BY ADELBERT S TIF TER.- TR ANSL ATED BY 
MARY HOWITT. 

CHAPTER I.-^A NIGHT-PIECE. 

About ten o'clock one fine June night, a large cat crept 
along the roof and gazed at the moon. One of its eyes, on 
which the moonlight fell, glittered like a green "Will-o'-the- 
Wisp, whilst the other was as black as pitch. Arrived at the 
corner of the roof, he stared in at a window, put of which I 
was staring. Fixing his large friendly eyes on me, he seemed 
to ask, as if in surprise, " How is it, my old playmate and 
companion, that you look out of the window into the dark 
"night with that face of yours, which always used to lie at rest 
on the white pillows when I happened to pass by on my 
nightly rounds ?" " Why, you must know," replied I to his 
mute question, "that times have altered much; the white 
pillows lie there undisturbed on my bed, and the full moon 
throws the misty shadow of the window-panes on them 
instead of on my slumbering countenance, which I am obliged 
to hold out of the "window three parts of the night to 
look at the heavens ; for there will rise the rarest and the 
strangest star that you ever saw. It will not shine, but if one 
were to judge by merit, there is something in it which is more 
radiant than moon and stars altogether ; aye, more radiant 
even than your eyes, most worthy friend !" 

Thus I spoke to the cat, and he turned towards me his eyes, 
larger and more friendly than before, so that they shone like 
carbuncles, rubbing his soft fur against my hand, and purring 
whilst I continued to caress him. " One sees so much in a 
long moonlight night, my dear Tom," resumed I ; " you must 
know that yourself, if you are a cat of any observation ; and 
in thus waiting and gazing at the heavens, more particularly 
as the expected planet does not make its appearance, I have 
time and leisure enough to watch and study the course of 
increasing night." 

But as I explained all this to my friend the cat, I do not 
see why I should not explain it to a much dearer human 
friend — before whom this page may some time be placed; 
why I should not tell him how a foolish and unfortunate cir- 
cumstance chains me to this window, and fixes my eyes all 
night on the heavens. 

It may be foolish, but any one would sit here as I do — that 
is to say, if he had previously experienced what I have. 

Time hangs heavily as lead ! 

I came up far too early ; even while the human crowds were 
swarming in the streets below, forming a strange contrast to 
the sweet moon which already showed her golden face between 
two huge columns of smoke, and shone in at my window. 

By degrees every thing human wrapped itself in its "night- 
chrysalis, and' only here and there rose the voices of a few 
boon companions who were looking for the way home ; then 
commenced that time so dear to philosophers and poets — the 
night-stillness. 

The moon rose at last high above the roofe hi the blue sky ; 



a glittering and nickering began everywhere, silver shot 
through the clouds, streams of silver poured from every roof, 
and glittering spangles flew from thereof opposite, the church 
steeples, and the lightning conductors. 

A thin atmosphere of silver hung over the whole town, like 
a veil covering the hundred thousand slumbering hearts. The 
only point of gold in the sea of silver was the burning lamp jn 
the garret yonder, where the poor washerwoman's son lay a$ 
the point of death. 

However beautiful all this was, the hours became each one 
longer than the other ; the great shadows of the chimneys had 
long since turned round, the silver moon was already rolling 
down the second half of the dark arch—there was a deathr 
like stillness— only I and that lamp were still watching.. ;I$ixt; 
of that for which I waited there was no appearance. 

The great town lay before uie in the magical uncertainty of 
the moonlight— one might almost have heard it breathe-^but 
the heavens remained a glittering solitude, as they h,ad beeu 
the live-long night. 

Still I waited; every minute the silence seemed deeper. 
The moon visibly neared the horizon. A patch of fleecy 
clouds floating southward in the blue firmament were gently 
lit up, and distant cloud banks, which since evening ftadhung 
and spread themselves on the horizon, and had long' reflected 
the departed sun, npw drank up the moonlight, and pale, 
tender light flowed through them. ■ \ 

Now it struck two o'clock, and Tom came. This njglit I 
felt quite a regard for him, That dumb conversation 
chronicled at the commencement of this ^sketch began between 
us ; certainly it did not last long ; we botli. of us soon tired of 
pur silent communications, and e a ph pursued his own fancies. 
The widow's lamp was in the meantime extinguished, and I 
feared that a far different lamp would soon be lighted, for in 
the east a suspicious grey began tp creep, upwards as if it were 
morning ; the air, till now. go warm and heavy, rouged itself; 
I felt it blow doubly cool from the morning on my; face, and 
the rushing sound of the little brooks was carried distinctly 
from the opposite hills.. 

Then suddenly it seemed to me as if a dark body rose slowly 
into a band of clear. sky between two long cJ.Qu4rbanks. I 
seized my telescope in haste, and pointed it towards : that Vpart 
of the firmament ; stars, clouds, the glittering^ heavens flew 
past the glass ; I minded them not, but sought anxiously for 
that spot, till at length I came upon a great black globe. 

It is correct, then J One prophecy comes true! Against 
the pale, tender, early morning sky, scarcely more tinted than 
a peach-blossom, is traced a large, dark ball, rising almost 
imperceptibly ; : and under it, hanging by ; invisible cords* 
trembling and shaking in the glass, is the ear—a mere speck in 
the heavens, scarcely more than a shred of papers-bearing 
three human lives, ancl might shake them off even before 
the early morning, as naturally as a drop of water is shaken 
from that, cloud beside it. 

Cornelia— poor deluded girl ! May God save and protect 
you. ' ■-.-■-■_. - • . 

I am obliged to lay down the telescope— it was dreadful not 
to be able to see the cords by winch the car hung \ 

If the second fact be as true as the first, then may my 
heart say adieu !^-for then shall I have seen and loved the 
most fickle of women ! - •-- f - 

I took up the telescope again, but the balloon was no longer r 
visible ; probably that upper cloud-bank had received it in 
its dark embrace. 

I waited long, and sought for it in the heavens, but in vain ; 
I saw it no more. 

With strange feelings of anxiety and displeasure I laid down 
the glass and looked into the clear air, till at length another, a . 
yet more radiant globe, arose and threw its glowing rays over 
the happy city, and shone into my window, and ' over an 
immense, clear, glorious, empty heaven. 

CHAPTER II. — A DAY-PIECE. 

The youth from whose journal the above has been extracted, 
was a young artist, scarcely yet two-and-twenty, but to all 



